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Somebody once said that 


politics is the game of life. 


Attesting that view—while 


providing good humored 
~ insight—is Attorney Lenhardt 
Bauer who recently treated a 
number of fellow Terre 
Hautedns to a new look at an old 
game, - ‘‘Politics in Terre 
Haute.” | 
_ Subtitles for his talk might be- 
“Ethics and Ethnics of the 
Euchre of Life,” „or “Local 
Politics as a Game of Skill—and 
Chance!” | 
All the factors of those titular 
-addenda figure in Bauer’s 
. perceptive analysis of the topic 
. which demonstrates the axiom 
that truth can be stranger, and 
funnier, than fiction. £ 
There’s the anecdote about 
the newspaper that had a front 
page unfamiliar to its presumed 
publisher. Or the one about 
another newspaper featuring 


political poetry as a means to an- 
end. And who got the blame for- 


which and how? There’s the 
inside story about the spring 
celebration of the Irish with thẹ 
‘parade that went the wrong way 
down—or up—Wabash Avenue, 
And the unscheduled “rear 
guard” of that parade. And the 
influence of the Old Country 
“Dutch” (or Deutsch) on local 
politics; perhaps more 
pronounced here, at one time, 


than even in Milwaukee or- 


‘‘Zinzinnati.”’ And, a visit to | 


Terre Haute by FDR. 


Bauer, also, known as “The | | 


Generalissimo” to members of 
the Strawberry Hill 
Cannoneers, which group he 
founded, opened his remarks to 
a recent meeting of the Terre 


Haute Rotary Club with the 


comment that his topic, 
“Politics in Terre Haute, covers 
‘a muititude of sins,” adding, 


“And I'll drink to that!” to the 


cries of “Hear, Hear!” and 
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“Amen!” coming from jovial- 


members of the audience which. 
promptly responded tò, 


camaraderie fostered by the 


guest speaker at the luncheon- 


meeting. 
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the history of politics in Terre 
Haute, you have to talk about | 
ethnic groups,” the ‘speaker | 
declared at the outset. “We had | 
em in Terre Haute to the Nth 
degree during the time I'm 
going to tell you about.” - 
Bauer followed that assertion 
with a rapid-fire reading of a 
list of 30 or more local family 
names of German 
extractio rahs he à 
included—which brought 
expressions of recognition to the 
faces of his listeners, many of 
whom heard their own names or 
those of neighbors. 
The speaker was speaking 
about historię mass 
immigrations following the 
Franco-Prussian War and other 
moving stimuli. 
“And they came and they 
came and they came,” Bauer 
announced in a voice that 
mirrored the volume of the 
flow from Europe to the United 
States and to Terre Haute. _, 


“‘But; they didn’t come 
alone!” Bauer bellowed, | 
treating the audience to another 
gattling-gun-like recitation of 
names, this time Irish. And 
again, recognition flashed to | 
faces in the room as laughter | 
bubbled, elbows jabbed ribs and 
heads bobbed with good 
fellowship abounding. 

_ “And they came and they} 
came and they came!” the 
speaker repeated with a bigger 
voice which abruptly dropped 
several decibels as he 
matter-of-factly reported, “The 
city directory around the turn of - 
this century .. . (clearly | 
demonstrated) that the ethnic 
groups were the majority . . . 
the Smiths and Joneses ‘were 
the minority.” o 
. Noting the development of | 
power in the hands of other 
ethnic groups, in a process of 
change that continues today, 
Bauer went on to outline and 
detail the extreme importance 
of German and Irish heritage to 
the political history of the Terre 
Haute area in the latter part of 
the 19th and early: part of the 
20th centruy. T | 
During, at least part of that 
time. “You were either German: 
or Irish, and if you weren’t; 
either, there was nothing left, 
except to be ashamed,” the} 
speaker paraphrased the old} 
saying. ie 
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cohesive and voted Democrat 
almost to a man,” he continued, 
recalling an Irishman of his: 
acquaintance many years ago. | 
The wearer-of-the-green was, 
challenged in his political 
persuasion by a friend from 
another part. of the political 
spectrum who told him, “If the} 
Devil himself ran on the] 
Democrat ticket, you’d vote for 
him.” - | ee 
“Well,” replied the man with 
the brogue, “maybe not in the: 
primaries.”’ | | 
Thus was shown the staunch 
character of determination 
bred intoa breed of men whose | 
forebears survived the potato: 
famine and other hardships of: 
Irish history, some such’ 
historical horrors also: 
America for new life, new hope, 
w unity. i 
git ance ‘Irish and the 
Germans were good 


| Americans,” Bauer observed, 
| calling. attention to. 


contributions from both ranks 
to various phases of life in the 
United States. He touched on 
military history, noting that 
irish flair and fervor figured in 
the record of the famous _ 
“Fighting 69th’’ infantry 


| regiment. 


_ And while the Germans may 
not have held the political 
| cohesion of their Irish 
counterparts, they made a 
mark of their own in military 
history of the- U.S., from the 
standpoint of ethhic loyalty as 
-well as patriotie-service. Bauer 
reported, “There was a Civil 
War regiment from the Wabash 
Valley. Their officers were 
| German and they kept their 
records in German!” What’s 
more, the men of the regiment 
enlisted for three years “. .. 
while the usual enlistment was 
; only 90 days.” 
' Bauer’s talk turned to another | 
| troubled time in Terre Haute 
and the nation when the Old 
| World once again reached into 
| town, this time to subtract from 
glory rather than add foreign: 
heritage to our own. | 
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Local grade schools taught 
the German language,~*. . . not 
just as an available subject, but 
` a basic one,” reported Bauer, “‘. 
.. until World War I came along 
and everybody got together 
- down the street here ... and 
burned, all the German 
textbooks and smashed 
Madame Schumann-Heink’s 


recordings...” 
The somber tone of that 
memory, however, quickly 


yielded to the speaker’s happier 
recollections as he gave his 
attentive listeners a political 
rule or two in addition to a 
first-person report on several 
smoke-filled rooms. 

Not the least of these was a 
room at the old Deming Hotel 
where a young Franklin Delano 


Roosevelt lounged without 


shoes. 

Young, that is, for a 
vice-presidential candidate. 
For that is what he was on that 
first campaign swing through 
Terre Haute, the running mate 
of Democrat presidential 
candidate James M. Cox, 
governor of Ohio. 

But, the Scene in the local 
hotel room properly belongs 


later in Bauer’s story which- 


began, as far as, politics is 
concerned, very soon after he 
was able to walk and talk. ` 

The speaker drew from 
personal experience for his 
recommendation to political 
aspirants concerning the best 
time to-begin. He said anyone 
with a youngster “who gives 
promise of political flair should 
let him enter the arenas one 
way or another “. . . as-soon as 
he can go to the bathroom by 
himself.” 

Bauer himself began his 
political career as a toddling 
reciter of provincial poetry 
aimed at the hearts of his 


German-Irish audiences. in 


Terre Haute and some 


statewide political rallies. 
Needless to say, English, 


French and-other lands across 
the seas came out third-best at 
best in the verses lauding the 


glories of Ireland and. 


Deutschland. 
It was just a few years after 


I 


.| candidate took off his shoes and 


the World War I Armistice when 


Bauer, still a youngster 
participating in the recitation 
circuit of political rallies, saw 
| FDR in person for the first time. 

The 1920 campaign was 
underway. Roosevelt had 


established a national 


reputation as a hardworking 
undersecretary of the Navy in 
the administration of President 
Woodrow Wilson, and as 
eastern (New York) balance for 
the Democrat presidential 
ticket headed by the 
Midwestern. governor, Cox. 
Roosevelt had worked for New 
York Governor Al Smith in the 
Democrat presidential 
nominating convention. But, 
Cox got the nomination and the 
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He already had developed his 
political expertise in New York 
state and regional and national 
campaigning. This campaign 
brought him to Terre Haute 
where he was greeted. warmly | | 


and escorted to his hotel by a + 


host of supporters, including 
nine-year-old Lenhardt Bauer. 

Addressing the Rotary Club 
more than half a century later, 
Bauer’s eyes reflected his 
earlier excitement and joy as he, 
described the scene and 
circymstances. 

Roosevelt was a handsome 
figure. His rising political star, 


had not yet struck and 


surpassed the pain and peri} of 
polio. His biggest personal 
problem at the moment was 
overcoming the effect of his 
eastern accent on Midwestern 
farm folk. 

One of the miracles of FDR 
i was the way his later ‘‘fireside 


and minds of so-called common 
people in spite of the ‘broad 


Harvard “A” and other 
elements of his stilted style of 
speech. 


Bauer recalled those 
characteristics and reported 
that they remained a barrier 
even after the vice-presidential 


| stretched out on the hotel bed to 
relax among a number of new 
| friends. 
-` Roosevelt sensed the problem 
and quickly put it in the past as 
he moved his eyes about the 
room, turning his head in what 
was to become a familiar toss, 
and drawled a magic utterance 
in cultured tones, making 
himself at one with the group as 
he asked, ‘‘Hasn’t anybody in 
this crowd got a drink?” 


chats” reached into the hearts | 


The K of C, Lodge room 
serving the Rotary luncheon 
meeting erupted with laughter 
as Bauer reported the above, 
| adding that one of the major 
| local politicos of the time “. . . 
;came out with a flat quart; 


| it around, and was everybody’s 
| friend from then on.” 

Liquid assistance figured in 
another tale or two from the 
Terre Haute political past 
reported by humorist-historian 
Bauer. 

' The story of one such is- 
prefaced with the note that 
| parades traditionally travel 
from west to east on Wabash 
Avenue, beginning somewhere 


proceeding out to as far as 14th 
| Street, breaking up at Gilbert 
(formerly Steeg) Park. 

But, at least one St. Patrick’s 
| Day parade some years ago 


went against tradition. It seems | 


| thergs wana. a gathering at Steeg 


events to come. e. The celebration | 
became so enthusiastic and the 
anticipation so urgent that the 
parade couldn’t wait to start at 
the other end of town. 

So, they just started it right 

there and, in the spirit, style 
and dedicated direction of 
‘pioneer travelers, headed west | 
on the Old National Road. 
By the time of this occurence, 
both Bauer and Roosevelt had 
traveled considerable distance 
along the routes of their 
individual careers. That travel 
put them on the same road in 
more ways than one. FDR 
continued working in behalf of 
Al Smith, nominating him in 
both 1924 and °28, and serving as 
his campaign manager. 

Bauer worked for Smith on 
the local level and shared the 
defeats Smith suffered—again 
in convention in 1924 and at the 
-general election polls four years 
later when Herbert Hoover was 
elected President. 

That calls to mind Bauer’s 
earlier remarks concerning the 
importance of Irish-connections 
in the political circles of Terre 
Haute and elsewhere, and 
specifically, the advantage of a | | 
name like Duffy or Murphy over 
Smith and Jones. Now, if the 
New York governor’s last name 
had been Hanrahan or O’ ed 
instead of Smith, who knows . . 


| Roosevelt took a drink, passed |. 


near the Courthouse and | 


Roosevelt, by 1932, had tasted | 
the bitter dregs of both personal | 
and political tragedy. Harding | 
and Coolidge bested the! 
_Cox-Roosevelt ticket more than | 
'a decade before. And, FDR, | 
while he had enjoyed new. 
political success, had fought | 
paralytic polio in addition to, 
politics as he became, a 
two-term governor of New York 
and won his party’s banner as | 
[the candidate for the | 
Presidency that year. 

' It was the depths of the | 
Depression, Bauer: 

remembered, and by this time | 
‘now 21 years old, he had long 

since graduated from reciting 

poetry to a more active role in 

politics.. ‘‘Republicans’ 
opponents then could have won 

running on a laundry ticket,” he | 
reported. ‘‘Roosevelt was 

elected in a landslide, and I 

decided to run for the 

Legislature.” 

Describing the local political 
scene, and some of the more 
outstanding politicians of the 
time, he outlined what he called 
an ‘‘interesting tactical 
situation” within local), 
Democrat ranks as well as the | 
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At this point, he seeméd a 
grów serious and the audience, 
almost as one, appeared to lean\ 
toward the speaker as his voice | 

became as bitter as his words | 
when he said, “I get absolutely | 
sick everytime I hear anything 
about that Watergate mess. | 

“You don’t have to lie and 
cheat and steal to louse up an 

' election,” Bauer declared with 
a snarl and a scowl, turning 
almost instantly into a 
. countenance of cherubic charm 
and a voice of sweetness and 
light as he sang out, “There are 
plenty of ways to do it 
legitimately!” 

Having maintained a pace 
approaching a laugh-a-minute, 
in between moments of 
solemnity against which the 
speaker played tunes of humor | 
and fun, the audience was by 
this time weak but willing for 
more. And Bauer gave it to 
them. 


He continued the tale of the 
wrong-way parade and the 
employment of a ploy in the 


form sf a town character, 
mounted on horseback, who- 
joined rear end of the parade 
from behind a building near 8th 
Street, carrying a banner 

announcing support for a 

leading candidate for local 

office. The situation was such 

that the support worked a 

reverse effect, to the detriment 

of the candidate named, rather 

than to his benefit. 

That was all right with Bauer, 
for that candidate was an 
opponent of a friend of Bauer’s. 
And the friend was generally 
credited with having arranged 
both the wrong-way parade and 
its finale, in spite of strong 
denials. 

The speaker permitted 
himself a small dramatic pause 
as he looked around the room in 
something of the same manner 
FDR had looked around a 
smaller local room 55 years 
ago, and said, “He got blamed, 
but I can tell you today ... 
(pause) ... He didn’t doit.” | 

Over the laughter that. 
followed, Bauer called out, 
“But, it worked! He got elected 
and I got elected.” 

Later manipulations enjoyed 
mixed success, he reported, | 


describing a few ventures into 
‘the publication of periodicals, at 
least one of which .was an 
outstanding example of superb 
artistic accomplishment, but 
resounding pra¢tical failure, 
But, it lead to the formation of 
a long, warm and dedicated 
friendship between Bauer and 
the late Leonard Kincade which 
ended only with the latter’s 
death a few years ago. 
>. The details of the 
venture—like the poetry to 
which Bauer treated his 


listeners—probably are best left . 


to his personal recitation. It’s 
enough .to report that a 
publication, which appeared to 
casual observation to be a 
legitimate election-eve issue of 
a publication of the day, “. . -hit 
the front porches of 20,000 
homes in Terre Haute,” with 
Bauer and another local 
candidate pictured on the front 
page alongside lengthy stories 
apologizing to them for 
opposition expressed earlier. 
Making the long story short, 


Bauer reported that the. 


campaign ended with three 
| results: ‘‘Kincade and I both got 
beat; Old Lady (name of local 
businesswoman) sued us for 


ed 
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_ $100,000; and Lowell Thomas on 
‘his broadcast that evening told 
‘the world about the politicians 
‘in Terre Haute who apologized 
ito themselves.” 

The speaker had difficulty 
'restoring order in the room 
,again as laughter and applause 


‘continued rattling while he. 


continued the report. 

_ “There we were,” he said, 
-“beat and broke. There was 
| only one thing for us to do.” 


„Attorney Kincade immediatly 
found fortune in their favor. 
, Bauer had just been hired to 
‘pursue a lawsuit and Kincade 
‘had built up a good collection of 
‘law books. “He had the library 
‘and I had the client—so we 
‘formed a partnership.” 


Their partnership as friends 
‘survived a later falling-out and 
ithe end of their association in 
law and both men enjoyed the 
‘game of life apart and together. 
Bauer's brain holds many more 
,anecdotes and analyses of that 
‘game, the game that goes on, a 
game he thoroughly enjoys and 


| plays while at the same time 


furthering the fun others may 


: have—even at his own expense. 


His telling of tales carries the 
| same fullness of fun whether he 
i happens to have been the victor, 

victim or just a bystander and 

‘historian in the story. — 

' The essential ingredient is 
wit, which he has by far more 
than half. And the outwitting of 
an opponent is at the heart of 
the game. A game perhaps 
something like euchre which, by 

ı chance, has as essentials a right 
bauer and a left bauer. 

For the Rotarians that day, 
Lenhardt was without a doubt 
‘the right Bauer. a 

He euchred them all—and 
everybody won. | 


Bauer said that he and young 
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“LOOK OUT!” seems to be the meaning of the expression on 
Lenhardt Bauer’s face, “I’m going to pull your leg a little, but it 
won’t hurt much—and we'll have a lot of fun.” He didn’t actually 
voice anything like that prior to the recent service club luncheon 
he addressed. But, the expression proved true to fact as that 
meeting heard one of its more memorable programs from an 


n the topic of the day, “Politics in Terre Haute.” 
a : House of Photography Photo. 
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MRS. FREDERICK T. BAUER was before her marriage Miss Elizabeth Ann Mat- 
thew, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. J. R. Mat thew, North Judson, Ind. Mr. Bauer is 
the son of ‘Mr, and Mrs, Lenhardt E. Bauer, 1105 South Sixth street. They were 
married on Sunday at the Methodist Church in North Judson, Ind. 


